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THE NEED FOR FIRE PREVENTION EDUCATION 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


HERBERT D. GWINN, Consultant in Secondary Education 


THE PrRoBLEM 


No one will deny that careless smoking, indiscriminate use of matches, 
faulty electrical equipment, defective chimneys and flues, open-flame 
lights, and tolerance of conditions favorable to spontaneous combustion 
are potential fire hazards. National figures for the ten-year period from 
January 1, 1937, to December 31, 1946, show that these factors alone 
accounted for 54.98 per cent of all fires of known origin and resulted in 
the loss of property valued at $704,230,226.1 


A recent survey of fires that occurred during 1947 in 1,720 cities hav- 
ing a population of 2,500 or more disclosed the facts that 5,200 persons lost 
their lives and that approximately 70 per cent of these fires were on resi- 
dential property.” 

No one will deny that fires result from the causes mentioned above, 
nor question the validity of the statistics on the loss of life and property. 
The statistical evidence leads also to the inescapable conclusion that as a 
nation we do not have the most desirable attitude toward fire prevention. 


THE NEED 


The development of those attitudes and skills that make a person 
more effective as a member of the home, of the community, and of society 
in general has long been an important objective of the secondary schools 
of California. However, inasmuch as statistics show that most fires occur 
in residences, and from sources which can be eliminated, we are led to 
believe that no such educational objective can be completely attained until 
the breadth of learning experiences includes good instruction in fire pre- 
vention. 


FIRE PREVENTION IN THE CURRICULUM 


The inclusion of fire-prevention education in the curriculum can 
provide splendid opportunities for school and home to work more closely 
together. The matter of keeping home premises free of inflammable rub- 
bish so that neighboring residences may not be potentially endangered pro- 

1 “Fire Facts: Some Quotable Statistics,” Information About Your Business—What Every- 
body Should Know About Fire Insurance, Folder XII, Bulletin No. 2, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. Chicago 6: National Board of Fire Underwriters (222 W. Adams St.), September, 


1948, pp. 1-2. Figures quoted are from the Report of the Committee on Statistics and Origin of 
Fires of the National Board of Fire Underwriters for the Year 1947, released May 27, 1948, 


2 Ibid., pp. 3-4. 
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vides opportunity for development of civic responsibility.1 Co-operation 
and planning with the local fire department brings about a better under- 
standing of the splendid civic service performed by this important pro- 
tective agency. Last, but not least, the bridging of the gap between knowl- 
edge and practice in fire prevention can be accomplished effectively only 
through proper education. 

Opportunities abound for the inclusion of education in fire preven- 
tion in existing secondary school curriculums. The social studies may 
include teaching of fire prevention in the study of housing, consumer 
problems, economics, and problems of community planning and develop- 
ment. Shop courses offer practical opportunities for fire-prevention prac- 
tice, since the daily accumulation of waste materials, unless properly dis- 
posed of, creates fire hazards. Health and physical education classes may 
properly be concerned with fire prevention as a means of protecting per- 
sons against injury or death. Homemaking classes may wish to discuss the 
inflammability of certain clothing materials, the proper methods of using 
cleaning solvents, and the inspection and repair of faulty home electrical 
appliances. Science classes may learn important facts to strengthen their 
fire-prevention knowledge and attitudes through the study of heat, mete- 
orology (specifically, relative humidity and temperature), spontaneous 
combustion, and the principles of fire control by chemical and physical 
means. 

It should not be difficult to get students interested in this subject, as 
it can have direct and dramatic appeal and is easily related to the individ- 
ual’s daily experience. 

Boys and girls in later childhood show increasing interest in literal and 
factual materials. Their curiosity is concerned with the ‘how’ and ‘what’ of 
things about them. Anything as spectacular as fire is especially interesting to 
them. With proper guidance they can discover that fire is a useful as well as a 


dangerous force: that matches are composed of chemicals which react when 
friction is applied; and that precautions must be taken to control this force.” 


A large school system in California has been successful in including 
fire prevention in its curriculum in a number of ways. Two examples are 
given below from a published outline, as guides for other schools that 
may be planning such programs. 


FIRE PREVENTION IN GENERAL SCIENCE COURSE 


Instruction in fire prevention is included in a unit on “Heat,” which 
is one of ten units of a required course in ninth grade general science.® 
“To learn to guard against fire hazards and the destruction of life, 
property, and natural resources” is one of the three objectives of this unit. 


1 Ibid., p. 4. Statistics for the period January 1, 1937, to December 31, 1946, show that 
11.97 per cent of the fires were caused by exposure (fire originating off premises). 

2 Education for Safety: A Handbook for Teachers. Bulletin of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Vol. XVI, No. 5, December, 1947, p. 48. 

® Outline Course of Study: Required Curriculum, Junior and Senior High Schools. Publica- 
tion No. 436. Los Angeles: Office of the Superintendent, Los Angeles City Schools, 1947, pp. 77-8. 
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The outline of content to be covered in eight topics on heat includes “The 
Control of Fire” and a related topic, “Man’s Use of Heat.” A number of 
fire-prevention subjects are among suggested topics for class discussion. 


VII. Man’s Use or Heat 
A. Heating the home 
1. Fireplace, radiant gas and electric heaters 
2. Stove 
3. Hot air heating system 
4. Hot water and steam heating system 
5. Hot water heaters 
6. Air conditioning 
B. Industry 
1. Smelting of ores, steam, power, welding, manufacturing of ice 
. Ventilation 
. Some devices 
1, Electric toaster, heater and iron 
2. Refrigerators 
3. Thermos bottle, fireless cooker, cooking utensils 
E. Insulation 


oo 


VIII. THe Contror oF Fire 
A. Dangers of fire and explosions 
1. Loss of life and property 
B. Fire hazards 
1. Defective flues, stoves, furnaces, portable heaters 
2. Matches, cigarettes, lamps, candles, trash and grass fires 
3. Faulty electrical wiring and connections 
4. Combustibles: celluloid, gasoline, cleaning fluids, lacquers, etc. 
5. Spontaneous combustion and dust explosions 
C. Extinguishing fires 
1. Effects of water, dust, etc. 
2. Fire extinguishers 
a. Carbon dioxide extinguisher 
b. Carbon tetrachloride 
c. Foamite (oil fires) 
3. Public fire protection 


Topics For Ciass Discussion 

Primitive methods of making fire, the Carboniferous Age, the formation of 
coal, oil, and natural gas, petroleum products, conservation of natural resources, 
precautions for campers, children playing with matches, factory explosions 
(dust), how to turn in a fire alarm, dangers of handling chemicals, the smoke 
problem, flame throwers, fire and demolition bombs, the manufacture of iron 
and steel, how dampers control stoves, adjusting burners of gas stove, difference 
between amounts of heat and temperature, proper ventilation in home, school, 
and theatre, cause of wind, how fans cool, “it’s not the heat, it’s the humidity,” 
perspiration, heat-producing foods, frozen foods, expansion as ice forms in water 
pipes, insulators, mica, asbestos, rock wool, cork, thermostat. 
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FIRE PREVENTION IN HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 


Fire prevention is included as one of the five topics in a one-semester 


course in foods in the required course in Home Economics.! 


Unit III. Sarety in THE HoME AND COMMUNITY 
I. Fire prevention 
. Care and use of matches 
. Care of curtains, towels, and pot holders near an open flame 
. Clothes suitable to wear when cooking 
. Protection from steam 
Use of gas fixtures, gas ranges, gas stoves, gas heaters, gas leaks 
. Use of electrical equipment: cords, irons, connections, light fixtures 
. Use and care of cleaning fluid 
. Disposal of trash 
. Use of blanket for fires 
. Care of simple burns 


STR noon oP 


OUTCOMES OF FIRE PREVENTION EDUCATION 


The inclusion of instruction on fire prevention in the curriculum 


should promote learning of the following desirable practices to prevent 
fire hazards: 


i 


Cleaning up premises: Combustible rubbish and trash from yards, 
garages, basements, attics, closets, and rooms should be removed and 
disposed of. Trash containers should be in good repair or replaced 
with new ones constructed of noncombustible material. 


. Incinerators, ashes, bonfires: An approved type of incinerator is 


preferred to an old oil drum for burning trash. Incinerators should 
not be located close to wooden structures. Hot ashes should not be 
dumped on the ground close to wooden buildings or combustible 
trash. Safe practice would dictate that they be placed in fireproof 
containers until cold. Bonfires should be built only during the 
approved hours of burning as prescribed in ordinances. The local 
fire chief may be consulted concerning this matter. Fires should not 
be started in streets, near flammable structures, nor in grassy or 
brush-covered areas. Large quantities of material should be burned 
in small amounts. In no circumstances should open fires be started 
during high winds. 


. Fireplaces and flues: Metal screens should be placed in front of fire- 


places to prevent sparks from igniting rugs and furniture. Fireplaces 
and chimneys should be periodically cleaned. Chimneys and flues 
should be inspected for cracks, particularly that portion which may 
extend through the attic area. All chimneys extending from fire- 
places should be equipped with spark arrestors. 


. Smoking: “No smoking” areas should be respected wherever they 


are located. The hazard to life and property created by smoking in 
bed should be realized. Glowing matches, cigarettes, cigars, and 


1[bid., p. 106. 
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pipe tobacco should not be tossed from automobiles or from office 
building windows. Smokers should realize the danger of leaving 
burning cigarettes, cigars, or pipes on combustible surfaces and 
forgetting them. Nonsafety matches should be stored in metal 
containers out of the reach of young children. 

. Electricity: Worn electric drop or extension cords should be 
repaired or replaced. Extension cords should not be placed under 
carpets or rugs. Defective electric heaters should be repaired and 
placed at a safe distance from combustible materials. Defective elec- 
tric switches should be repaired. Fifteen-ampere fuses should be 
used in house circuits, and pennies should not be used to replace 
burned-out fuses. Use of multiple plugs that cause overloading of 
the electrical circuit should be avoided. Lamp shades should be made 
of noncombustible materials. 

. Heating and cooking: Worn or cracked rubber tubing on portable 
gas heaters should be replaced. Insulating material should be installed 
on walls behind cooking stoves, to prevent scorching. Services of 
repairmen are available from utility companies for repair of leaky 
gas connections and adjustment of pilot lights a..4 burners on gas 
stoves, hot water heaters, furnaces, and gas refrigerators. All gas 
appliances should be properly vented. Dishcloths, towels, or cloth- 
ing should not be placed near stoves or water heaters. Fats and 
greases should be removed from drip pans, burners, flues or vents, 
as they are highly inflammable. The hazard should be recognized 
which attends cooking in deep fat, that is, that the fat may become 
overheated and ignite. 

. Flammable liquids: Gasoline, kerosene, solvents, paint, acetone, and 
oil fall in the category of flammable liquids. They should be stored 
in metal containers and only in the quantity prescribed by insurance 
or local fire regulations. Oil and grease should be removed from 
garage floors. Oily and greasy or paint-smudged rags should be 
destroyed or stored in air-tight metal containers. Paint cans, when 
not in use, should be kept covered with tight-fitting lids. Leaking 
connections on fuel-oil tanks and lines should be repaired. 

. Open-flame lights: Candles, lanterns, and torches should not be 
placed close to combustible materials. 

. Decorations: Noninflammable decorations should be used on Christ- 
mas trees, and at home, school, or auditorium parties. 


LEGAL REQUIREMENT FOR FIRE PREVENTION CourRSES 


The California Education Code contains the following provision 


for education in fire prevention: 


Section 10092. The governing board of each high school district shall 


prescribe a suitable course of fire prevention for all pupils enrolled in the day 
high school of the district. 
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10093. The aims and purposes of the courses of fire prevention shall be 


as follows: 
(a) To create an understanding of the cause and origin of fires. 
(b) To emphasize the dangers of carelessness and neglect in homes and 
public buildings, and the necessity of care in the use of fires. 
(c) To promote an interest in preventing fires and the protection of lives 


and property. 


Obviously, instruction that is limited to the holding of periodic fire 
drills does not fulfill the legal requirements for a course in fire prevention. 
Fire drills deal only with the problem of saving lives in case of fire and 
have nothing to do with fire prevention per se. A study of one thousand 
school fires made by the National Fire Protection Association disclosed 
the fact that in numerous instances the lack of adequate fire-prevention 
measures nullified the expected outcomes of frequent fire drills, with 


tragic consequences.! 


DEVELOPING FirE PREVENTION PROGRAMS 
Careful planning and periodic evaluation is necessary in developing 


a good program. 

Frequent checkups should be made to see that children have experiences in 
the field of fire safety with some degree of continuity and in terms of their 
maturity levels. Numerous community organizations are able and willing to 
co-operate with the schools in developing practical fire-prevention plans.’ 


The better types of fire-prevention programs observed in secondary 
schools have been developed by joint planning and co-operation between 
the schools and their local fire departments. Schools located in incorpo- 
rated areas should consult with their local fire chief or fire marshal. 
Schools in rural or unincorporated areas may avail themselves of the 
services of the State Fire Marshal’s office. These officials not only render 
valuable assistance in suggesting good fire-prevention practices, but they 
are also qualified to recommend reliable types of fire-fighting equipment 
suitable for use in homes and schools. 

It is also desirable to have the confidence of the parents. 


To be successful, the school program must also have the understanding and 
co-operation of parents. The children can become familiar with fire-prevention 
practices at home as well as fire drills at school.’ 


While there is evidence of additional need for materials for fire- 
prevention instruction at the student level, there is no lack of material for 
professional guidance in the development of fire-prevention programs. 
The National Commission on Safety Education has recently published a 
selective bibliography of more than 300 references that should prove 

11000 School Fires,” reprinted from Quarterly of National Fire Protection Association, 
October, 1939. Boston: National Fire Protection Association, International (60 Batterymarch St.), 
1939, pp. 1-72, passim. See also School Fires, a record of 1,116 school fires occurring from 1930 
to 1945, published by the Association in 1946 (p. 46). 

2 Education for Safety, 48. 

8 Ibid., 48. 


we 
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helpful to teachers and administrators in elementary and secondary schools, 
to adults in activities that relate to fire prevention, such as chemical engi- 
neering, building construction and maintenance, forestry, and conserva- 
tion, and to community groups wishing to promote programs of public 
education and action for fire safety. 

Typical pupil activities might well include those noted in the fol- 
lowing quotation: 

It is well to have the pupils make reports on what they have found concern- 
ing the origin and purpose of Fire Prevention Week. Fact finding and study 
can go on in a wide variety of ways such as observing, demonstrating, experiment- 
ing, using pictures, taking excursions, reading books, and interviewing people. 
Generally speaking, these outcomes can be kept in mind as desirable: 

A knowledge of what fire is 

A knowledge that precautions are necessary 

A growing sense of individual responsibility in safety for self and others 

A more active participation at home in preventing fires * 


1 Fire Prevention and Protection: A Bibliography. Washington 6, D. C.: National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education, National Education Association (1201 Sixteenth St., N. W.), 1949. 
Pp. iv+ 36. Price, 25 cents. 

2 Education for Safety, 48. 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS 


BUREAU OF TEXTBOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
IVAN R. WATERMAN, Chief 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Minimum Essentials for a Foreign Language Program for the High School. 
Prepared by the Second California Subcommittee on Foreign Lan- 
guages. Bulletin of the California State Department of Education, Vol. 
XVIII, No. 3, May, 1949. Sacramento 14: California State Department 
of Education, 1949, Pp. xvi + 102. 


This bulletin presents the minimum essentials to be taught in high 
school for seven foreign languages: French, German, Italian, Latin, 
Portuguese, Russian, and Spanish. The minimum vocabularies established 
for these seven languages should be of particular service to teachers in the 
secondary schools. 

The Second California Subcommittee on Foreign Languages was 
appointed by the California Committee for the Study of Education in 
1943. Under the chairmanship of Dr. C. C. Humiston, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, separate committees for each of the languages were 
formed in 1945. Instructors in high schools and junior colleges, and in 
private and public colleges and universities have co-operated to com- 
pile and screen the vocabularies recommended as minimum. In addition, 
suggestions as to the minimum essentials in grammar have been compiled 
by these groups. 

Copies will be sent to superintendents of schools and to all high 
schools and junior colleges for use by foreign language teachers. Requests 
for copies should be directed to Bureau of Textbooks and Publications, 
California State Department of Education, Sacramento 14, California. 


Fara Smitter. A Study of Early Childhood Education in California. 
Bulletin of the California State Department of Education, Vol. XVIII, 
No. 5, June 1949. Sacramento 14: California State Department of Edu- 
cation, 1949. Pp. vi + 66. 


This bulletin sets forth a state-wide study of policies being estab- 
lished in school districts throughout California in regard to kindergartens. 
To obtain information, questionnaires were sent to school administra- 
tors and kindergarten teachers throughout the state, visits were made to 
school systems, and individual conferences were held with administra- 
tors, supervisors, and teachers. 


[214] 
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Chapters deal with the growth of early childhood education, the 
status of kindergarten education in California, major problems in Cali- 
fornia affecting the education of young children, and planning ahead for 
the education of young children in California. The appendix sets forth 
criteria for evaluating a kindergarten. 

The bulletin is illustrated with _—_—"s of children in various 
kindergartens of the state and contains tables setting forth results of the 
survey. 

Distribution will be made to superintendents of schools and princi- 
pals of elementary schools. Requests for copies should be directed to 
Bureau of Textbooks and Publications, California State Department of 
Education, Sacramento 14, California. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF SCHOOL LAW 


ALFRED E. LENTZ, Administrative Adviser 


[The following items are merely digests, and although care is taken to state 
accurately the purport of the decisions and opinions reported, the items have the 
limitations inherent in all digests. The reader is therefore urged to examine the com- 
plete text of a decision or opinion and, when necessary, secure competent legal advice 
before taking any action based thereon.] 


APPELLATE COURT DECISIONS 


Liability of School District for Injury to Child on School Playground 
While the Grounds Were Closed 


Where a six-year-old child entered the playgrounds of a public 
school on a Sunday and was injured by a 200 pound box falling on him, 
which box was used to store athletic equipment but was empty at the 
time of the accident, and there was no evidence as to how the accident 
happened, that the box was unstable or wobbly in its normal position, 
or had ever fallen except when pushed over, or that the grounds were 
not closed and the gates thereto locked, the evidence was insufficient as 
a matter of law to support a finding that the box was a dangerous or 
defective condition so as to sanction a recovery, under Section 2 of Deer- 
ing Act 5619, against the school district. (Novack etc. v. Los Angeles 
School District et al., 92 A.C.A. 244.) 


ATTORNEY GENERAL'S OPINIONS 


Requirement That Successful Bidder Secure Performance Bonds Through an 
Insurance Agent Designated by School Board or at Its Expense 


Under Education Code Section 18051 and Government Code Sec- 
tions 4200 et seq., a school board may not require that a successful 
bidder for construction contracts shall secure performance bonds through 
an insurance agent designated by a school board or at its expense. (AGO 
49-85; 13 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 196.) 


Cessation of Membership in State Teachers’ Retirement System 


In applying Education Code Section 14452, a person who was a mem- 
ber of the California State Teachers’ Retirement System on June 30, 1937 
but who was not employed in a position requisite for membership in the 
System from July 1, 1937 to June 30, 1944, should be considered as a 
member of the System on June 30, 1944 if his contributions to the System 
made prior to July 1, 1937 were not withdrawn by him. (AGO 49-6; 13 
Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 156.) 


[216] 
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Use of School District Property Without Charge Under Civic Center Law 


Under Education Code Sections 19433, 19437, and 19438, when a 
local service club desires the use of the school district auditorium for the 
purpose of putting on an entertainment to which admission is to be 
charged but the net proceeds of which are to be used for bona fide chari- 
table purposes, and where such use of the auditorium will not interfere 
with its use for public school purposes, the service club must be granted 
the use of the auditorium free of charge. (AGO 49-71; 13 Ops. Cal. Atty. 
Gen. 170.) 


Exemption of School District Property from Taxation 


Under Section 1 of Article XIII of the California Constitution, unused 
property of a school district located within or without the district is 
exempt from taxation, being property “such as may belong to this State,” 
and a school district not being a “municipal corporation” as that term is 
used in said provision of the State Constitution. (AGO 48-272; 13 Ops. 
Cal. Atty. Gen. 171.) 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION ACTIONS 


The following actions were taken by the State Board of Education 
at a special meeting held in Los Angeles, July 15 and 16, 1949. 


Reorganization of Board 


The California State Senate having confirmed on July 2, 1949, the 
appointment by Governor Earl Warren of Mrs. W. J. (Vivian N.) Parks 
as member of the State Board of Education for the unexpired term of 
Ralph T. Fisher, deceased, the Board reorganized in accordance with 
Education Code Section 104 and re-elected William L. Blair as president. 


Adoption of Textbook and Teacher’s Manual 


Adoption of Supplementary Textbook. On recommendation of the 
State Curriculum Commission, the Board adopted the booklet, Where 
Rivers Are Born: The Story of California’s Watersheds, prepared by 
Charles E. Fox, Educational Adviser, California Region, United States 
Forest Service, and published by the Division of Forestry, California 
Department of Natural Resources, as a supplementary textbook for use 
in grades six, seven, and eight, to be distributed on the basis of one copy 
for each five pupils in these grades for an adoption period of not less 
than six years nor more than eight years beginning July 1, 1950, and sub- 
ject to any editing or revision necessary in the preparation for publication. 


Adoption of Bibliography in Elementary Education. On recom- 
mendation of the State Curriculum Commission, the Board adopted the 
material entitled “Selected and Annotated Bibliography in Elementary 
Education,” revised 1949, prepared by the Division of Instruction of the 
State Department of Education, as a teachers’ manual for distribution to 
elementary schools, superintendents of schools, directors and supervisors 
of instruction, and state college libraries. 


Approval of Appointments 

Appointments to Curriculum Commission. ‘The Board approved the 
reappointment by Superintendent of Public Instruction Roy E. Simpson 
of John F. Brady, Associate Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco, 
and Roy E. Learned, Principal, Mark Twain Elementary School, Sacra- 
mento, as members of the State Curriculum Commission for the four-year 
term ending August 29, 1953. 


Appointments of State College Presidents. The Board approved the 
appointment by Director of Education Roy E. Simpson of Guy A. West 


[218] 
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as President of Sacramento State College effective October 1, 1949. Dr. 
West has served as acting president of the college since it was created 
on a temporary basis in 1947. Legislation establishing Sacramento State 
College as a permanent institution (Chapter 406, Statutes of 1949) was 
signed by the Governor on May 25, 1949 and will become operative on 
October 1. 

The Board also approved the appointment by Dr. Simpson of 
P. Victor Peterson as President of the State College of southeastern Los 
Angeles and Orange counties established by Chapter 4, Statutes of 1949. 
Dr. Peterson has served as acting president of Los Angeles State College 
since it was created on a temporary basis in 1947 and will continue in 
this capacity until this institution is reorganized as the Los Angeles State 
College of Applied Arts and Sciences established by Chapter 86, Stat- 
utes of 1949, 


Approval of Educational Organizations 


In accordance with Education Code Section 4861, the Board approved 
the following organizations as organizations for which memberships for 
schools may be paid from school district funds during the school year 
1949-50: 


The Association of School Business Officials, President, Arthur A. Knoll; Secretary, 
H. W. Anderson; Headquarters Address: 306 E. Lovell Street, Kalamazoo 8, 
Michigan 

California Association for Childhood Education, President, Marion Horsfall; Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Eleanor Willard; Headquarters Address: 445 South Central Avenue, 
Glendale 4, California 

California Association of Adult Education Administrators, President, Edward H. 
Redford, Co-ordinator of Adult Education, 93 Grove Street, San Francisco 2, 
California; Secretary-Treasurer, W. Odie Wright, Dean, General Adult Division, 
715 Locust Avenue, Long Beach 13, California; Headquarters Address: 365 South 
Oak Knoll Avenue, Pasadena 5, California 

California Association of Public School Business Officials, President, A. S. Nibecker, 
Jr., 1425 South San Pedro Street, Los Angeles 15, California; Secretary, Rhodes 
Elder, 245 E. Magnolia, Burbank, California; Headquarters Address: 1425 South 
San Pedro Street, Los Angeles 15, California 

California Association of School Administrators, President, Dr. John S. Carroll; 
Executive Secretary, Dr. John A. Sexson; Headquarters Address: 365 South Oak 
Knoll Avenue, Pasadena 5, California 

California Association of Secondary School Administrators, President, Willard H. 
Van Dyke; Executive Secretary, H. B. Brooks; Headquarters Address: 728 Cherry 
Avenue, Long Beach 13, California 

California School Supervisors Association, President, Mrs. Helen Cowan Wood, 511 
Library and Courts Building, Sacramento 14, California; Secretary, Mr. Ben King, 
Court House, Susanville, California 

California Seciety of Secondary Education, President, Dr. Harry M. McPherson, 
District Superintendent of Schools, Napa, California; Secretary, Miss Lillian M. 
Perry; Headquarters Address: Rooms 9 and 10, Haviland Hall, Berkeley 4, Cali- 
fornia 

California State Junior College Association, President, John L. Lounsbury, San Ber- 
nardino Valley Junior College, San Bernardino, California; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Daniel C. McNaughton, Santa Ana Junior College, Santa Ana, California 
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Central California Junior College Association, President, Leo Wolfson; Secretary, 
John M. Mills; Headquarters Address: Reedley Junior College, Reedley, California 


Department of Elementary School Principals of the National Education Association, 
President, Raymon W. Eldridge; Executive Secretary, Eva G. Pinkston; Head- 
quarters Address: 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals, a Department of the National 
Education Association, President, W. E. Buckey, Principal, Fairmont Senior High 
School, Fairmont, West Virginia; Executive Secretary, Paul E. Elicker; Head- 
quarters Address: 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

National Council on Teacher Retirement of the National Education Association, 
President, Harvey Black, State Capitol, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Jennie Roch, 703 Carondelet Street, New Orleans 12, Louisiana; Head- 
quarters Address: 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

National Education Association Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, President, 
F. Dean McCluskey; Executive Secretary, Vernon Dameron; Headquarters 
Address: 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

National School Boards Association, President, J. Paul Elliott, 415 Stock Exchange 
Building, Los Angeles, California; Executive Secretary, Edward M. Tuttle; Head- 
quarters Address: 450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 

Northern California Junior College Association, President, Henry Cassady; Secretary, 
Edwin C. Kent, Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa, California 


Southern California Junior College Association, President, Thomas H. Glenn; Execu- 
tive Secretary, Fred A. Dow, Jr.; Headquarters Address: 6108 Olive Avenue, Long 


Beach 5, California 


Changes in Rules and Regulations 
The Board changed its rules and regulations by repealing, amending, 
or adding sections of Title 5, Education, California Administrative Code, 


as shown in the following paragraphs. 


Fee for Credential Application. Subsection (e) of Section 201 of 
Title 5, California Administrative Code, relating to fees for applications 
for credentials and life diplomas, was amended to read as follows: 

201(e) Fee. Each application for a credential shall be accompanied with a fee 
of $4.00 in the form of a money order or certified check. 

Subsection (c) of Section 202 of Title 5, California Administrative 
Code, relating to fees for renewal of credentials, was amended to read 
as follows: 

202(c) The fee of four dollars in the form of a money order or certified check. 

These amendments, made in conformity with the amendment to 
Education Code Section 12500 which was enacted by Chapter 429, Stat- 
utes of 1949, will become effective concurrently with that section on 
October 1, 1949. 


Course in United States Constitution. The Board, under authority 
of Sections 112 and 12125-12145 of the Education Code, amended Sub- 
section (h) of Section 201 of Title 5 of the California Administrative 
Code, relating to the qualifications of applicants for certain credentials 
with respect to the Constitution of the United States, to read as follows 


(effective Octobér 1, 1949). 
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201 (h) Course 1n Unitep States Constitution. Each application for the 
junior college credential, the general secondary credential, the junior high school 
credential, the general elementary credential, and the kindergarten-primary credential 
shall be accompanied with evidence verifying that the applicant has (1) passed a 
satisfactory examination on the provisions and principles of the Constitution of the 
United States in a junor college, college, or university of recognized merit in the 
State or, as to a provisional credential, given by a county superintendent of schools 
in the State, or (2) has satisfactorily completed two semester units of work on the 
provisions and principles of the Constitution of the United States in any university 
or college from which undergraduate credits earned are accepted by the State Board 
of Education as meeting undergraduate credit requirements for credentials issued by 
the State Board of Education. Such a credential may be granted to remain valid to 
the credential expiration date in the year next following the first issuance of the cre- 
dential, but for not less than twelve calendar months, provided that in the case of 
credentials subject to this requirement, a second credential of the same kind shall not 
be granted to a person until this requirement has been met. 


Kindergarten-Primary Credential. Article 3 of Subchapter 2 of 
Chapter 1 (Sections 226-228) of Title 5, California Administrative Code, 
was amended to read as follows (effective September 1, 1949): 


Article 3. Kindergarten-Primary Credential 


226. AppLication. An applicant for the kindergarten-primary credential shall 
comply with the procedure prescribed for application (Section 201) and shall have 
completed a program including the following minimum requirements: 


(a) A four year college course with a bachelor’s degree. 


(b) A minimum of twenty-four semester hours of professional work in edu- 
cation, affording adequate preparation for teaching the statutory school subjects 
required to be taught in the first three grades.’ 

This work shall include: 

(1) eight semester hours of kindergarten-primary courses, including: 

A. Six semester hours of course work in kindergarten, primary, or kinder- 
garten-primary methods, curriculum, or principles, including a course cover- 
ing each of the two levels. 

B. Two semester hours of child psychology or child growth and develop- 
ment. 

(2) eight semester hours of directed teaching. At least one-half of this 
requirement shall be completed on the kindergarten-primary level. Successful 
teaching experience on the kindergarten-primary level in public schools or pri- 
vate schools of equivalent status may be substituted for the directed teaching 
at the rate of one year of full-time teaching for one half of the requirement. 

(3) other appropriate professional courses in education. 


(c) The completion of a two semester hour course or the passing of an exam- 
ination on the provisions and principles of the Constitution of the United States.’ 
This provision may be met by either 

(1) completing a course in any recognized college or university from which 
undergraduate credits are accepted by the State Board of Education, or 
(2) passing an examination given by a California junior college, college, or 
university. 


1 Education Code Sections 10120 and 12130 refer to the statutory school subjects required to 
be taught in the elementary school. 


2 An initial one year credential may be granted without the completion of the Constitutior 


requirement, but may not be renewed, nor a second credential of the same kind granted, until this 
requirement has been completed. 
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227. AUTHORIZATION FoR Service. The kindergarten-primary credential author- 
izes the holder to serve as a teacher in any kindergarten and in grades one, two, and 
three of any elementary school. 


228. Term. The kindergarten-primary credential may be issued for a period 
of two years and may be renewed’ for periods of five years upon the verification of 
either: 

(a) six semester hours of upper division or graduate work within the past 
five years, or 

(b) a minimum of five months of successful school experience within the 
past five years.” 


General Elementary Credential. Article 4 of Subchapter 2 of Chap- 
ter 1 (Sections 231-233) of Title 5, California Administrative Code, was 
amended to read as follows (effective September 1, 1949): 


Article 4. General Elementary Credential 


231. Appiication. An applicant for the general elementary credential shall 
comply with the procedure prescribed for application (Section 201) and shall have 
completed a program including the following minimum requirements: 

(a) A four year college course with a bachelor’s degree. 

(b) A minimum of twenty-four semester hours of professional work in edu- 
cation, affording adequate preparation for teaching the statutory elementary school 
subjects and the subjects in which the applicant is required by law to be proficient. 


This work shall include: 

(1) eight semester hours of elementary education courses, including: 

A. Four semester hours of general elementary school methods or methods 
of teaching basic elementary school subjects. 

B. Two semester hours in principles of elementary education or elemen- 
tary school curriculum. 

C. Two semester hours of child psychology, or child growth and develop- 
ment. 

(2) eight semester hours of directed teaching. At least one-half of this 
requirement shall be completed on the elementary level. Successful teaching expe- 
rience on the elementary level in public schools or private schools of equivalent 
status may be substituted for directed teaching at the rate of one year of full-time 
teaching for one-half of the requirement. 

(3) other appropriate professional courses in education. 

(c) An applicant who holds a regular general secondary credential may be 
granted a regular general elementary credential for a one year period upon the 
completion of six semester hours in a course, or courses, in methods of teaching 
basic elementary school subjects, curriculum and directed teaching. 

(d) The completion of a two semester hour course or the passing of an exam- 
ination on the provisions and principles of the Constitution of the United States.‘ 


1 Before the kindergarten-primary credential may be renewed, the applicant must verify the 
completion of at least a two semester hour course in audio-visual education completed in an 
accredited California teacher education institution or in an approved out-of-state institution. 

2 During the present national emergency declared by the President of the United States, an 
initial credential may be granted for a one year period without verification of recency of training or 
experience. 

8 Education Code Sections 10120 and 12130 refer to the statutory school subjects required to 
be taught in the elementary school and the subjects in which the applicant is required by law to be 
proficient. 

4 An initial one year credential may be granted without the completion of the Constitution 
requirement, but may not be renewed, nor a second credential of the same kind granted, until this 
requirement has been completed. 
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This provision may be met by either: 
(1) completing a course in any recognized college or university from which 
undergraduate credits are accepted by the State Board of Education, or 
_ (2) passing an examination given by a California junior college, college, or 
university. 


232. AUTHORIZATION FoR Service. The general elementary credential author- 
izes the holder to serve as a teacher in any elementary school and in grades seven and 
eight of any junior high school. 

233. Term. The general elementary credential may be issued for a period of 
pie years and may be renewed? for periods of five years upon the verification of 
either: 

(a) six semester hours of upper division or graduate work within the past 
five years, or 

(b) a minimum of five months of successful school experience within the 
past five years.? 

(c) a general elementary credential granted under provisions of Section 
231 (c) may be renewed for a five year period upon completing a course in child 
psychology or child growth and development, a year of successful teaching expe- 
rience in the elementary grades of the public schools of California during the 
validity of the credential, and any additional requirements stamped or typed on 
the back of the credential. 


General Secondary Credential. Article 6 of Subchapter 2 of Chap- 
ter 1 (Sections 241-243) of Title 5, California Administrative Code, was 
amended to read as follows (effective September 1, 1951): 


Article 6. General Secondary Credential 


241. Apprication. An applicant for the general secondary credential shall 
comply with the procedure prescribed for application (Section 201) and shall have 
completed a program including the following minimum requirements: 

(a) A four year college course with a bachelor’s degree. 

(b) One year of thirty semester hours of postgraduate work of upper divi- 
sion or graduate level or a year of postgraduate preparation which an accredited 
institution certifies as fulfilling institutional requirements for a postgraduate year 
of work. This work shall include: 

(1) Six semester hours in professional education courses. 

(2) Six semester hours in subject fields commonly taught in junior and 
senior high schools. 

This postgraduate work shall be completed, following admission to gradu- 
ate standing, in an institution or institutions accepted by the California State 
Department of Education to offer graduate work. 

(c) Forty semester hours of general education with a minimum of six semester 
hours in each of the following four areas: 

(1) Science and mathematics. 

(2) The practical arts and the fine arts such as art, music, homemaking, 
health education, physical education, industrial arts, and similar fields. 

(3) Social studies. 

(4) The communicative arts such as languages, literature, speech arts, and 
similar fields. 

1 Before the general elementary credential may be renewed the applicant must verify the com- 
pletion of at least a two semester hour course in audio-visual education completed in an accredited 
California teacher education institution or in an approved out-of-state institution. 


2 During the present national emergency declared by the President of the United States an 
an initial credential may be granted for a one year period without verification of recency of training 


or experience. 
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Courses offered in fulfillment of the general education requirement may 
also be applied toward the fulfillment of major and minor requirements, pro- 
vided the courses are within the same subject field as the major and minor. 


(d) Twenty-two semester hours of professional work in education including 
the following areas: 

(1) The scope and function of the secondary school. 

(2) Growth and development; the learning process; mental hygiene or 
personality development. 

(3) Counseling and guidance. 

(4) Curriculum; methods; evaluation of instruction at the secondary level. 

(5) Six semester hours of directed teaching. At least one-half of this 
requirement shall be completed by teaching any grade from seven through 
twelve. Successful teaching experience in public schools or in private schools 
of equivalent status may be substituted for directed teaching at the rate of one 
year of full-time teaching for one-half of the requirement. 


(e) One major and one minor in teaching fields commonly taught in Califor- 
nia senior or four year high schools, except as provided in section (7), or a major 
in a field not commonly taught and two minors in acceptable teaching fields. The 
minimum requirement for a major shall be thirty-six semester hours except as pro- 
vided in section (10). Twelve semester hours of the work for the major shall be 
upper division or graduate work. The minimum requirement for a minor shall be 
twenty semester hours. Majors and minors in teaching fields shall be selected from 
the subject fields listed below except that additional majors and minors may be 
added by the Commission of Credentials. 

(1) Social studies. United States history; three fields selected from geog- 
raphy, political science, economics, sociology, anthropology; and additional 
preparation in one or more of the social studies to complete the major. 

(2) Life sciences and general science. Life science or biology; physics and 
chemistry or general physical science; and additional preparation in one or more 
of the physical sciences to complete the major. 

(3) Physical science and general science. Physics and chemistry or gen- 
eral physical science; life science or biology; and additional preparation in one 
or more of the physical sciences to complete the major. 

(4) English. Composition and literature; speech; dramatics or journalism; 
and additional preparation in composition and literature to complete the major. 

(5) Speech. Composition and literature; speech; dramatics or journalism; 
and additional preparation in speech arts to complete the major. 

(6) Language arts. Composition and literature; speech; dramatics; motion 
picture or radio; journalism; and additional preparation in one or more of these 
subjects to complete the major. 

(7) Foreign language. Latin or a modern foreign language including 
reading and, with the exception of Latin, speaking the language; and additional 
preparation in the same foreign language to complete the major. A minor may 
be completed in Latin or a modern foreign language. 

(8) Mathematics. Basic or theoretical mathematics through integral cal- 
culus; and additional preparation in either basic or theoretical mathematics, or 
in courses dealing with mathematical applications, to complete the major. 

(9) Health education. Personal health; school health; community health; 
and additional preparation in three fields selected from mental health, family 
life education, nutrition, safety education, human biology, and occupational 
hygiene to complete the major. 

(10) Special fields. The major requirements for the general secondary 
credential in the special fields of agriculture, art, business education, physical 
education, homemaking, industrial arts, librarianship, music, and speech arts are 
the same as the requirements for special secondary credentials in these fields. 
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The holder of a valid special secondary credential is considered as meeting 
the requirements for a major in that field for the general secondary credential. 


(f) The completion of a two semester hour course or the passing of an exam- 
ination on the provisions and principles of the Constitution of the United States.’ 


This provision may be met by either: 
(1) completing a course in any recognized college or university from 
which undergraduate credits are accepted by the State Board of Education, or 
(2) passing an examination given by a California junior college, college, 
or university. 


242. AUTHORIZATION FoR SERVICE. The general secondary credential authorizes 
the holder to serve as a teacher in grades seven through fourteen. 


243. Term. The general secondary credential may be issued for a period of 
two years and may be renewed ? for a period of five years upon verification of either: 
(a) Six semester hours of upper division or graduate work within the past 
five years, or 
(b) A minimum of five months of successful school experience within the 
past five years.* 


Special Secondary Credential in Public Safety and Accident Preven- 
tion Including Driver Education and Driver Training. Under the author- 
ity of Sections 10172 and 10200 of the Education Code, the Board repealed 
Article 26 of Subchapter 2 of Chapter 1 (Sections 341-343) of Title 5, 
Education, California Administrative Code, and added a new Article 26 
to read as follows (effective July 28, 1949): 


Article 26. Special Secondary Credential in Public Safety and Accident 
Prevention Including Driver Education and Driver Training 


341. Apprication. An applicant for the special secondary credential in public 
safety and accident prevention, including driver education and driver training, shall 
comply with the procedure prescribed for application (Section 201) and shall have 
completed a program including the following minimum requirements: 


(a) A satisfactory driving record (at least three years) as verified by the 
State Department of Motor Vehicles. 

(b) Completion of four semester hours of course work in an institution 
approved by the State Board of Education for teacher education, including: 


(1) A course (at least two semester hours) in safety education and acci- 
dent prevention. 

(2) A course (at least two semester hours) in driver education and driver 
training. 


342. AUTHORIZATION FoR Service. The special secondary credential in public 
safety and accident prevention, including driver education and driver training, author- 
izes the holder to teach public safety and accident prevention, including driver edu- 
cation and driver training, in elementary and secondary schools. 


1 An initial one year credential may be granted without the completion of the Constitution 
requirement but may not be renewed, nor a second credential of the same kind granted, until this 
requirement has been completed. 

2 Before the general secondary credential may be renewed the applicant must verify the com- 
pletion of at least two semester hours in audio-visual education in an accredited California teacher 
education institution or in an approved out-of-state institution. 

3 During the present national emergency declared by the President of the United States, an 
initial credential may be granted for a one year period without verification of recency of training or 
experience. 
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343. Term. The special secondary credential in public safety and accident 
prevention, including driver education and driver training may be issued for a period 
of two years and may be renewed for periods of five years in accordance with the 
provisions of Section 202. 


Provisional General Elementary Credential. The Board amended 
Article 57 of Subchapter 2 of Chapter 1 (Sections 496-498) of Title 5, 
California Administrative Code, to read as follows (effective July 22, 
1949): 


Article 57. Provisional General Elementary Credential 


496. AppLicaTion. An applicant for a provisional general elementary cre- 
dential shall hold a valid emergency general elementary or a valid emergency kinder- 
garten-primary credential, shall comply with the procedure prescribed for applica- 
tion (Section 201), and shall include: 

(a) Verification of sixty semester hours of college work with an average of 
C or better, on a five-point scale, completed in an institution approved by the 
California State Board of Education for teacher education, or accepted by a Cali- 
fornia institution accredited for teacher education. 

(b) Verification of two years of successful experience as a teacher under 
an emergency general elementary credential or an emergency kindergarten-primary 
credential issued by the California State Board of Education. 

(c) Statement of intent to embark upon a program leading to the general 
elementary credential in an institution approved by the California State Board of 
Education for the education of elementary teachers. 

(d) The completion of a two semester hour course or the passing of an exam- 
ination on the provisions and principles of the Constitution of the United States.’ 
This provision may be met by either: 

(1) completing a course in any recognized college or university from which 
undergraduate credits are accepted by the State Board of Education, 

(2) passing an examination given by a California junior college, college, 
or university, or 

(3) passing an examination given through the office of a California county 
superintendent of schools. 


497. AUTHORIZATION FOR Service. The provisional general elementary cre- 
dential authorizes the holder to serve as a teacher in any elementary school and in 
grades seven and eight of any junior high school. 


498. Term. The provisional general elementary credential shall be issued for 
a period of two years and may be renewed for periods of two years provided the 
holder has within the two years preceding his application for renewal completed 
not less than twelve semester hours of work with a grade of C or better, on a five- 
point scale, in a California teacher education institution accredited by the California 
State Board of Education. 

Each application for the renewal of the provisional general elementary cre- 
dential shall be accompanied with evidence verifying the completion of at least a 
two semester hour course in audio-visual education completed in an accredited Cali- 
fornia teacher education institution or in an approved out-of-state institution. 

A provisional general elementary credential may be renewed only if the holder 
files with the Commission of Credentials a statement, countersigned by a representa- 
tive of an institution accredited by the California State Board of Educaion for elemen- 


1 An initial two year credential may be granted without the completion of the Constitution 
requirement, but may not be renewed, nor a second credential of the same kind granted, until this 
requirement has been completed. 
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tary teacher education, that he has embarked upon a program leading to a regular 
general elementary credential. 

A subsequent provisional general elementary credential may not be issued to a 
person who has allowed his first provisional credential to lapse for more than one year. 


Special Secondary Credential for Teaching the Mentally Retarded. 
Article 58 of Subchapter 1 of Chapter 1 (Sections 501-503) of Title 5, 
California Administrative Code, was amended to read as follows (effective 
July 25, 1949): 


Article 58. Special Secondary Credential for Teaching the 
Mentally Retarded 


501. Apprication. An applicant for the special secondary credential for 
teaching the mentally retarded shall comply with the procedure prescribed for appli- 
cation (Section 201) and shall have completed a program including the following 
minimum requirements: 

(a) Possession of a valid teaching document of the kindergarten-primary, 
general elementary, junior high school, or general secondary type. 

(b) Completion of eighteen semester hours of professional training selected 
from the following fields: 

(1) Required subject group. 
A. Growth and development 
B. Psychology or education of exceptional children 
C. Curriculum and methods of teaching the mentally retarded 
D. Arts and crafts 
E. Directed teaching with the mentally retarded. (One year of successful 
experience in teaching special classes for the mentally retarded may be accepted 
in lieu of the directed teaching requirement for three semester hours of credit.) 
and 
(2) Additional work to complete the required total of eighteen semester 
hours selected from any of the following electives: 
A. Speech correction 
B. Mental hygiene 
C. Clinical psychology 
D. Abnormal psychology 
E. Counseling and guidance 
F. Mental deficiency 
G. Remedial subjects 

(c) Teachers who have had successful experience in teaching special classes 
for the mentally retarded may, when making initial application, substitute a maxi- 
mum of three years of such experience for professional training specified in (b) 
at the rate of one year of experience for four semester hours. 

(d) Of the professional course work submitted in fulfillment of requirement 
(b), at least six semester hours must have been completed within five years of the 
time application is made for the credential. 

(e) PosTPONEMENT OF REQUIREMENTS. A credential valid for two years may 
be issued to an applicant who has not completed the required training provided he 
verifies either: 

(1) The completion of six semester hours of work outlined under (b), at 
least three semester hours of which must be from group (b) (1); or 
(2) Two years of successful experience in teaching the mentally retarded. 

A credential issued on the basis of a postponement of requirements may be 
renewed for two year periods as follows: 

(1) First renewal subject to completion of six semester hours of the seeded 
work outlined in (b) (1). 
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(2) Second renewal subject to completion of six additional semester hours 
of the required work outlined in either (b) (1) or (b) (2). 


502. AUTHORIZATION FoR Service. The special secondary credential for teach- 
ing the mentally retarded authorizes the holder to teach the mentally retarded in 
elementary and secondary schools. 


503. Term. The special secondary credential for teaching the mentally 
retarded may be issued for a period to correspond to the term of the basic teaching 
document held, except that when the basic document is an unlimited credential or 
a life diploma the initial credential for teaching the mentally retarded may be issued 
for a period of five years and may be renewed for periods of five years. 


School Psychologist Credential. The Board amended Subsection 
(c) of Section 505 of Title 5 of the California Administrative Code, relat- 
ing to minimum requirements for the school psychologist credential, to 
read as follows (effective October 1, 1949): 


505 (c) Possession of a Master’s degree in psychology or educational psy- 
chology granted by a higher institution of learning approved by the State Board 
of Education. 


Provisional Kindergarten-Primary Credential. The Board amended 
Article 61 of Subchapter 1 of Chapter 1 (Sections 515-517) of Title 5, 
California Administrative Code, to read as follows (effective July 22, 
1949): 


Article 61. Provisional Kindergarten-Primary Credential 


515. Apprication. An applicant for a provisional kindergarten-primary cre- 
dential shall hold a valid emergency general elementary or a valid emergency kinder- 
garten-primary credential, shall comply with the procedure prescribed for application 
(Section 201) and shall include: 

(a) Verification of sixty semester hours of college work with an average of 
C or better, on a five-point scale, completed in an institution approved by the — 
California State Board of Education for teacher education, or accepted by a Cali- 
fornia institution accredited for teacher education. 

(b) Verification of two years of successful experience as a teacher under 
an emergency general elementary or an emergency kindergarten-primary credential 
issued by the California State Board of Education. 

(c) Statement of intent to embark upon a program leading to the kinder- 
garten-primary credential in an institution approved by the California State Board 
of Education for the education of kindergarten-primary or elementary teachers. 

(d) The completion of a two semester hour course or the passing of an exam- 
ination on the provisions and principles of the Constitution of the United States.’ 
This provision may be met by either: 

(1) completing a course in any recognized college or university from which 
undergraduate credits are accepted by the State Board of Education, 

(2) passing an examination given by a California junior college, college or 
university, or 

(3) passing an examination given through the office of a California county 
superintendent of schools. 


1 An initial two year credential may be granted without the completion of the Gonstitution 
requirement, but may not be renewed, nor a second credential of the same kind granted, until this 
requirement has been completed. 
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516. AUTHORIZATION FoR Service. The provisional kindergarten-primary cre- 
dential authorizes the holder to serve as a teacher in any kindergarten and in grades 
one, two and three of any elementary school. 


517. Term. The provisional kindergarten-primary credential shall be issued 
for a period of two years and may be renewed for periods of two years provided the 
holder has within the two years preceding his application for renewal completed 
not less than twelve semester hours of work with a grade of C or better, on a five- 
point scale, in a California teacher education institution accredited by the California 
State Board of Education. 

A provisional kindergarten-primary credential may be renewed only if the 
holder files with the Commission of Credentials a statement, countersigned by a rep- 
resentative of an institution accredited by the California State Board of Education for 
. elementary or kindergarten-primary teacher education, that he has embarked upon a 
program leading to a regular kindergarten-primary credential. 

A subsequent provisional kindergarten-primary credential may not be issued 
to a person who has allowed his first provisional credential to lapse for more than 
one year. 


Repeal of Section 617, Personal Identification. The Board, acting 
under authority of Education Code Section 12060, repealed Section 617 
of Title 5, California Administrative Code, relating to the submission of 
personal identification cards by applicants for emergency credentials, and 
adopted the repeal as an emergency order (effective July 21, 1949). 


Repeal of Section 950, Recommendation for More than One Creden- 
tial. The Board repealed Section 950 of Article 7, Subchapter 3.5, Title 5, 
California Administrative Code, relating to the recommendation by State 
colleges of applicants for more than one credential (effective October 1, 


1949). 


Bachelor of Science in Vocational Arts Degree. Anew Article 13.1 
(Sections 994-994.6) was added to Subchapter 4 of Chapter 1 of Title 5 
of the California Administrative Code, to read as follows (effective Octo- 


ber 1, 1949): 
ArTICLE 13.1. BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN VOCATIONAL ARTS DEGREE 


994. AUTHORIZATION TO GRANT THE Decree. Each state college is authorized 
to grant the degree of Bachelor of Science in Vocational Arts to qualified candidates 
who satisfactorily meet the requirements specified in this Article. 


994.1. Purpose oF THE Decree. The purpose of this degree is to promote the 
professional advancement of the vocational teachers through the procedure estab- 
lished under Article 7.5, Chapter 2, Division 10 (Sections 20490-20493), of the Edu- 
cation Code: Degrees to Vocational Teachers. 


994.2. Exicmmity ror Canpwacy. Eligible candidates for this degree shall 
be limited to those vocational teachers recommended by the Board of Examiners for 
Vocational Teachers and who meet the requirements established in the Educa- 
tion Code. 


994.3. EpucaTIonaL ProcraM. The educational program for each applicantshall 
be determined by the college in terms of the needs of the individual applicant and 
the standards of the institution. A rigid pattern of subjects, and prerequisites except 
as they may be necessary to advanced courses, will not be required. 
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Each applicant for the degree shall have completed a course of 120 semester 
units, including the credits recommended by the Board of Examiners, and shall have 
met the requirements in the Social Sciences, Natural Sciences, Psychology, English, 
United States History and Constitution, Physical Education and the residence require- 
ments as set forth in the California Education Code and in Title 5, California Admin- 
istrative Code. 


994.5. Mayor iv VocationaL Arts. The credits recommended by the Board 
of Examiners for Vocational Teachers for the applicant’s occupational, managerial 
and supervisory experience shall be applied toward a major in Vocational Arts. 


994.6. CreDIT FOR VOCATIONAL TEACHER TRAINING. The vocational teacher 
training completed by the applicant may be used toward a minor in Education or 
towards electives if some other minor is pursued. 


UNITED NATIONS STUDY KIT 


To meet the increasing demand for a selection of United Nations 
publications that will provide study material on the United Nations at 
a nominal price, the United Nations Department of Public Information 
has issued United Nations Study Kit No. 1. This compilation comprises a 
careful selection of booklets, bulletins, and pamphlets that present a clear 
and interesting account of how the United Nations and its related agencies 
came into being, how they work, and what they are doing. The kit mate- 
rials provide not only the basic, essential information to beginning students 
of the subject, but also more detailed and comprehensive material of inter- 
est to teachers, discussion group leaders, and advanced students. 

The study kit is packaged in convenient form suitable for carrying 
to lectures or meetings or for use in the home or public library. It sells at 
$1.00 and is obtainable from all sales agents for U. N. publications, includ- 
ing Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City, and the 
Ryerson Press of Toronto, Canada. 


PUBLICATIONS ON CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


Two publications in the 1949 series have been recently announced by 
the Association for Childhood Education International. Copies may be 
obtained from the Association office, 1200 Fifteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington 5, D. C., at the prices indicated below. 

Children’s hooks—For Seventy-five Cents or Less is a bibliography 
for home, school, and library, compiled by Mabel Alstetter of Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. The revised edition of 50 pages sells for 35 cents. 
It contains classification, price, and a brief annotation for each book listed, 
and is indexed by title, author, and publisher. 

Parent Education in the Nursery School, 30-page bulletin by Edith 
N. Norton, a nursery-school teacher at the Great Neck Co-operative 
School, New York, was prepared to be of special help to workers in 
nursery education but contains also many practical suggestions for parents 
and teachers of children of all ages. The bulletin is based upon the belief 
that there should be no cleavage between the world of the school and the 
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world of the home. It discusses some basic principles fundamental to good 
parent education, tells how to plan parent education programs, names some 
important factors to be considered in the preparation of teachers for 
parent education, and lists publications and sources from which parents’ 
library material may be obtained. The price is 50 cents. 


MONTHLY LIST OF READINGS 
ON LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


The Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations and the College of 
Education of the University of Illinois have undertaken to publish jointly 
a monthly mimeographed list of selected readings on labor-management 
relations. Since the list is designed primarily for high school students and 
teachers, it places chief emphasis on articles and pamphlets easily secured 
in libraries or at low cost. Since many problems in this field are of con- 
troversial nature, the committee preparing the bibliography has attempted 
to represent various points of view. In addition to listing significant cur- 
rent articles, each monthly edition includes a section devoted to materials 
concerning some particular problem in the field of labor-management 
relations. 

Schools, teachers, or others interested in education may have their 
names placed on the mailing list to receive single copies without charge, 
by writing to Ralph McCoy, Librarian, Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Biose, Davin T. Statistics of State School Systems, 1945-46. Biennial Survey of 
Education in the United States, 1944-46, Chapter II. Washington 25: U. S. Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, 1949. Pp. vi + 96. 

Brittarn, Marion Lutuer. The Story of Georgia Tech. Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina: University of North Carolina Press [1948]. Pp. xiv + 386. 

Brown, Rotto Watter. Harvard Yard in the Golden Age. New York: Current 
Books, Inc., 1948. Pp. 208. 

Burton, Mary Louise Hart, in collaboration with Sage Hotter JENNINGs. Your 
Child or Mine: The Story of the Cerebral-Palsied Child. New York: Coward 
McCann, Inc., 1949. Pp. 64. 

Butter, Georce D. Introduction to Community Recreation. Prepared for the 
National Recreation Association. Second edition. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1949. Pp. xiv + 568. 

Curti, Merte Eucene, and CarstENSEN, VERNON Rosco. The University of Wiscon- 
sin: A History, 1848-1925. Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1949. Vol. I. 

Davis, WintrreD Lemon. School Library Routines Visualized. Madison, Wiscon- 
sin: Library Research Service Division of Demco Library Supplies, 1948. Pp. 56. 

Hart, Muriet Barton. Psychiatric Examination of the School Child. London: 
Edward Arnold and Co., 1947. Pp. viii + 368. 

Havicuurst, Rosert J., and Tasa, Hixpa, in collaboration with ANDREw W. Brown 
and Orners, The Committee on Human Development, University of Chicago. 
Adolescent Character and Personality. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1949. Pp. x + 315. 

Hivpretu, Gertruve. Learning the Three R’s. Second edition. Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota: Educational Publishers, Inc., 1949. Pp. xii + 898. 

Kanner, Leo. Child Psychiatry. Second edition, with prefaces by John C. White- 
horn, Adolf Meyer, and Edwards A. Park. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. 
Thomas, 1948. Pp. xxiv + 752. 

Messick, Joun D. The Discretionary Powers of School Boards. Durham, North 
Carolina: Duke University Press, 1949. Pp. xx + 148. 

NEtson, RayMonp H. Education in Bolivia. Bulletin 1949, No. 1. Washington 25: 
U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 1949. Pp. vi + 90. 

A New Concept of Human Realtions. Proceedings of the Twenty-fifth Annual 
Education Conference and the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Kentucky 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, University of Kentucky, Octo- 
ber 29-30, 1948. Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, Vol. XXI, No. 3, March, 1949. Lexington: University 
of Kentucky, 1949. Pp. 180. 

SuaFFerR, Rosert H. Professional Opportunities in National Youth Serving Organ- 
izations. Section on Camping by Charles Miller. Pasadena 1, California: West- 
ern Personnel Institute, 1949. Pp. 76. 

SmitH, Rusy Green. The People’s Colleges: A History of the New York State 
Extension Service in Cornell University and the State, 1876-1948. Ithaca, New 
York: Cornell University Press, 1949. Pp. xx + 594. 
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STONEMAN, Me_rte A.; Broapy, Knute O.; and Bramarp, ALANSON D. Planning and 
Modernizing the School Plant. Lincoln, Nebraska: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1949. Pp. 328. 


Stroup, THoMaS Brab.ey, compiler, with the assistance of REmBert W. Patrick and 
Ortuers. Humanistic Scholarship in the South: A Survey of Work in Progress. 
Southern Humanities Conference Bulletin Number One. Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina: University of North Carolina Press, 1948. Pp. 166. 


Things to Consider in Planning Educational Plants. American Council on Education 
Studies, Series VII, School Plant Research, No. 4. Vol. XII, August, 1948. Wash- 
ington: American Council on Education, 1948. Pp. vi + 14. 


Young Germany Today. A Report of the Delegation from the Standing Conference 
on National Voluntary Youth Organizations on Their Visit to the British Zone 
of Germany, October, 1946. London: National Council of Social Service, 1947. 
Pp. 32. 


Your Child from 6 to 12. Children’s Bureau Publication Number 324. Washington: 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, 1949. Pp. 142. 


Wanted: 30,000 Instructors for Community Colleges. A Bulletin for Prospective 
Teachers and for Institutions Preparing Teachers. Prepared by the Conference 
Committee on the Preparation of Instructors for Junior Colleges and Technical 
Institutions, for the Council on Co-operation in Teacher Education. Washing- 
ton: American Council on Education, 1949. Pp. xii + 52. 


DIRECTORY OF THE 
CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Term Expires 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION January 15 
William L. Blair, President, Pasadena 1952 
Byron H. Atkinson, Glendale 1953 
Raymond J. Arata, San Francisco 1950 
C. J. Haggerty, San Francisco 1953 
Mrs. E. T. Hale, San Diego 1950 
Gilbert H. Jertberg, Fresno 1951 
Joseph Loeb, Los Angeles 1951 
Mrs. Vivian N. Parks, Richmond 1950 
Fred W. Smith, Ventura... 1952 
Mrs. Margaret H. Strong, Stanford University 1952 


Roy E. Simpson, Secretary and Executive Officer 


STAFF 


(Unless otherwise indicated, all staff members may be reached at the Library and 
Courts Building, Sacramento 14) 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of Public Instruction and Director of Education 
Margaret Rauch, Administrative Assistant 
Mrs. Irene Taylor Heineman, Assistant to the Superintendent, 311 State Building, Los Angeles 12 
Alfred E. Lentz, Administrative Adviser 
Nicholas E. Wyckoff, Public Information Officer 
George E. Hogan, Deputy Superintendent; Chief, Division of Departmental Administration 
Herbert R. Stolz, M.D., Deputy Superintendent; Chief, Division of Special Schools and Services, 
515 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco 2 
Jay Davis Conner, Associate Superintendent; Chief, Division of Instruction 
Aubrey A. Douglass, Associate Superintendent; Chief, Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education 
Frank M. Wright, Associate Superintendent; Chief, Division of Public School Administration 
ADULT EDUCATION, Bureau of, George C. Mann, Chief, 311 State Building, Los Angeles 12 
oeenenias nae eh Bureau of, Byron J. McMahon, Chief, California State Polytechnic College, 
an Luis Obispo 
AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION, Bureau of, Francis W. Noel, Chief, 1320 K Street, Sacramento 14 
AVIATION EDUCATION, W. Earl Sams, Consultant 
BUSINESS EDUCATION, Bureau of, Wm. R. Blackler, Chief 
CHILD CARE CENTERS, John R. Weber, Supervisor, Room 1014, 357 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 
CHILD WELFARE AND ATTENDANCE, E. R. Deering, Consultant 
COMMUNITY RECREATION, Carson Conrad, Consultant, 2722 L Street, Sacramento 14 
CONTINUATION EDUCATION, Leo Jones, Consultant, 311 State Building, Los Angeles 12 
CREDENTIALS, Herschel S. Morgan, Credentials Technician, 1320 K Street, Sacramento 14 
EDUCATION RESEARCH, Bureau of, Henry W. Magnuson, Chief 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, Helen Heffernan, Assistant Division Chief, Division of Instruction 
HARD OF HEARING, EDUCATION OF THE, Mrs. Vivian S. Lynndelle, Consultant 
HEALTH EDUCATION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION, Bureau of, Verne S. Landreth, Chief, 
1005 Black Building, 357 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 
HOMEMAKING EDUCATION, Bureau of, Bertha M. Akin, Chief 
INDIAN EDUCATION, Bureau of, Faye K. Bridges, Chief, Room 1006, 357 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 
LIBRARIES, Division of, Mabel R. Gillis, State Librarian 
MENTAL HYGIENE, EDUCATION OF THE MENTALLY RETARDED, Mrs. Lillian B. Hill, Consultant 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION AND GUIDANCE, Bureau of, Donald E. Kitch, Chief 
PARENT EDUCATION, Ralph G. Eckert, Consultant, 311 State Building, Los Angeles 12 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, Genevie Dexter, Consultant, Room 1005, 357 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, EDUCATION OF, Carol Jensen Johnson, Consultant 
READJUSTMENT EDUCATION, Bureau of, Herbert E. Summers, Chief, 1320 K Street, Sacramento 14 
SCHOOL ACCOUNTS AND RECORDS, Bureau of, Ralph R. Boyden, Chief 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, Ronald W. Cox, Assistant Division Chief, Division of Public School 
Administration 
SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM, James M. Hemphill, Supervisor, 11261/2 | Street, Sacramento 14 
SCHOOL PLANNING, Chas. Bursch, Assistant Division Chief, Division of Public School Administration, 
9181/2 J Street, Sacramento 14 
SECONDARY EDUCATION, Frank B. Lindsay, Assistant Division Chief, Division of Instruction 
SPECIAL EDUCATION, Bureau of, F. W. Doyle, Chief 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND SERVICES, Division of, Edwin K. Dole, Assistant Division Chief 
SPEECH CORRECTION, Mrs. Mabel F. Gifford, Consultant, 515 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco 2 
STATE alee 2 Joel A. Burkman, Assistant Division Chief, Division of State Colleges and Teacher 
ucation 
STATE TEXTBOOK DISTRIBUTION, W. S. Dyas, Supervisor, 1320 K Street, Sacramento 14 
SURPLUS PROPERTY, STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY FOR, Samuel W. Patterson, Chief Surplus 
Property Officer, 1126/2 | Street, Sacramento 14 
TEACHER EDUCATION, James C. Stone, Consultant, 1320 K Street, Sacramento 14 
TEXTBOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS, Bureau of, Ivan R. Waterman, Chief 
TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, Bureau of, Samuel L. Fick, Chief 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, Wesley P. Smith, State Director 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, Bureau of, Harry D. Hicker, Chief, 1320 K Street, Sacramento 14 
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